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648 Reviews of Books 

" Mosquito Kingdom ", and one to present the railways and overland 
routes in the United States in 1850. All these maps, and particularly the 
last two, seem somewhat stinted in size and therefore are not as clear 
as they should be. The last one is especially inadequate. Its two topics 
might better have been treated separately, and other maps or diagrams 
to illustrate immigration and the westward movement of our frontier 
would not have been amiss. 

Charles H. Levermore. 

John Brown, 1800-1850: a Biography Fifty Years After. By 
Oswald Garrison Villard, A.M., Litt.D. (Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin Company. 1910. Pp. xvi, 738.) 
A most painstaking, judicial, finely humane book, as might be ex- 
pected from a personality in whose fibre is commingled heredity from a 
great business leader and one of the noblest of philanthropists. The 
investigation is minute and the conclusions reached in every case verified 
by references to authorities. Mr. Villard tags his facts with their authen- 
tications as a careful shopkeeper tags his merchandise with the price- 
marks. As regards every essential statement we are in no doubt as to 
the base on which it rests, and the bases are good. The inferences are 
drawn with nice discrimination ; the detail is as nearly exhaustive as the 
most exacting reader can require ; the temper, while sympathetic, is sane 
and impartial. We have in this portrayal a John Brown never out of 
his wits though his wits were very circumscribed; a man of one idea, 
and pursuing that idea to the death with an unflinching singleness of 
purpose that made him blind to all other considerations. First, he gave 
himself for his cause, to hardship, peril, at last to the hangman's noose. 
Then he gave all whom he could impress. He imposed upon his wife a 
life of constant sorrow; he laid his devoted children in untimely, bloody 
graves; he shook the foundations of his country in a warfare fraught 
with treason and homicide ; he asked of every friend the sacrifice of sub- 
stance, fair-repute, and even life. American slavery must cease, what 
or whoever might perish. Here was a wrong so crying and fundamental 
that it must be ended though a generation were involved in ruin. Even 
in his crimes John Brown was ever the unshrinking man — a thing which 
cannot be said of some associates. There are very honored names which 
must bear a stain from their subterfuge and desertion when the crisis 
pressed. 

Mr. Villard does not worship his hero. He declares that if Brown 
was a hero, it was not on account of his lawlessness and massacres, but 
in spite of them. As to ability he had the gravest limitations and could 
never have been a great leader. His work in Kansas and Virginia was 
abortive, ill-planned, and ill-managed. He had not in him the proper 
stuff of a general. This view we question. In delineating a character 
the parallel is a good Plutarchian expedient, and we shall resort to this 
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to make our meaning clear. Nicolay and Hay, in their Lincoln, assert 
that a strong likeness exists between John Brown and Stonewall Jackson, 
declaring in substance that had Brown been nurtured in the South and 
had a West Point education he would have been Jackson's counterpart. 
Developing the parallel, which in the Lincoln is only suggested, we note 
that Jackson like Brown was a man of great moral earnestness. Bred in 
a Southern environment, he held the blacks to be upon a much lower 
plane than the whites, but none the less did he hold them to be his human 
brethren with souls to be saved. For their own good it was well they 
should be in a state of tutelage. While discountenancing all cruelty, he 
was anxious for their physical and spiritual welfare. The story of 
Jackson's colored Sunday School deserves to be better known. He was 
not less zealous and God-fearing than Brown. Many another felt the 
same; and it is by no means inconceivable that Brown in a Southern 
environment might have grown into that view. Again, as to Brown's 
military crudeness, a West Point training would have corrected power- 
fully. For both men injustice existed which must be done away. To 
one it was that the federal power sought to coerce against its will a 
sovereign state; to the other it was that the white man sought to coerce 
against his will the black. This sense of injustice, wrongly or rightly 
but most keenly felt, gave to both spirits the spur, and developments 
resulted which are closely analogous. Both men were belated Cove- 
nanters, holding a faith in which, though love might be the fulfilling of 
the law, the ruggedness of the older dispensation plainly protruded. 
Both were absolutely intrepid, confident in themselves, full of forceful 
initiative. Both had the power of dominating others, Brown perhaps 
the more remarkably. He impressed friends and foes, the unlettered and 
the very flower of American culture. The border jayhawker and Emer- 
son at Concord alike felt his spell, the one struck with terror, the other 
with admiration. In ordinary life both men were failures. The hour 
struck for Jackson in 1861, and for two years he arrived. At first the 
world stood aghast at his wildness. Fierce as an old judge of Israel he 
could advocate the massacre of prisoners: his projects were hare-brained 
to the verge of lunacy. Even now critics declare that he often threw 
prudence to the winds and showed no judgment. But his course was one 
of unbroken victory. Toujours I'audace. He always dared and he 
always won. For the other leader the hour never struck: it never could 
have struck, for the policy of Abraham Lincoln would have been ab- 
horrent to him. He was never captain of more than a score or two, and 
only in his death-hour did he emerge into his greatness. The potency 
that was in him was revealed, but never found its full arena. They are 
companion figures, towering picturesque and prophet-like in the land- 
scape of their century. Excepting Lincoln, our time of trial offers to 
the biographer no worthier subjects, and in this book we have for John 
Brown at least a portrayal worthy of the theme. 

James K. Hosmer. 



